et ir Fellow-member of C.M.S., 

those who believe that political 
lies only in parliamentary demo- 
it is understood in the West, the 
Asia are, one by one, winking and 
ut.” Those words, which might 
well have added Africa to Asia, 


. Another article from the same 
dated November 23, 1958, had 
the title Seven Fallen Pillars of 
eracy and described the twilight of 
mentary democracy, as we of the 
derstand it, in a number of areas 
we imagined we had left it as a 
legacy. During this past year a 
books and articles have dealt with 
the Western point of view, some- 
oncerting development. What does 


an 


News-Letrer will offer a few 
towards an answer. But its main 
is to insist that Christians are inti- 
‘involved in the answer, and that 
answer which Christians give the 
will itself be judged and profoundly 


ee 


4ER MEN’S SHOES 
© must beware of judging events by 


em yardsticks and over-lightly assum- 
lat Western patterns of political action, 
out in the course of Western 
and in the context of Western 
omic development, are necessarily of 
rsal validity. 

we than that, we have to approach 
pments in Asia and Africa with 
sympathy. Without it we shall 
every time. We need, all of us, 
heart the implication of the words 
h a devastating leading article in 
h paper summed up its comments 
elations of the Devlin Report on 
and. Referring to African reactions 
ration and to recent events there 
d up to and followed the Declara- 
rgency on March 3 of this year, 
ended thus: 

srse a famous phrase of Sir Win- 
ill : What kind of people do we 


the next time you read 
emarks on the need for con- 
‘an control if the African is 
nomi osperity! When we 
d our backs to the wall in 
' offered significant material 
: was met by Churchill’s 

se: “What kind of people 
ve are?” If we are going to 

a fraction of what is 
a and especially in Africa, 


= 


Other men’s shoes 
Values hang together 
Hints from Asia 
Hints from Africa 
The involvement of the Church 


we've got to learn the art of transposing 
pronouns. “ They” are not all that different 
from “we”, when the fundamental levels 
of human freedom and national and racial 
self-respect are reached. 


All that has a good deal of bearing on 
our subject. Nyasaland and Ghana, Nigeria 
and Uganda, Kenya and the Congo, and all 
of these with Egypt and Pakistan, India and 
Indonesia are more closely intertwined than 
some politicians yet seem capable of under- 
standing. 


VALUES HANG TOGETHER 


But as Christians it is not open to us to 

leave the politician to stew in his own juice. 
We are in it with him, whether in England 
or Ghana, in Canada or Kenya, in Australia 
or Indonesia, west of Nantucket or west of 
Lake Nyasa. Christians have a certain wit- 
ness to bear, both as individuals in society 
in general, and corporately in their own life 
within their own distinctive society, which is 
the Church, Because we have a funda- 
mental diagnosis of the human situation, 
we have to proclaim it and demonstrate it. 
As I was preparing for this NEwSs-LETTER 
I happened to be reading the last chapter 
of a book by David Roberts entitled 
Existentialism and Religious Belief. Those 
who would like to understand a bit more 
of the communal pot full of juice in which 
we are all stewing today, and who are ready 
for some mental effort, could do worse than 
get hold of this penetrating study of the 
sickness of our society. Suffice it here to 
quote one short passage as enshrining a 
Christian judgment of fundamental political 
significance. The writer is describing in this 
passage the views of the Christian philo- 
sopher Gabriel Marcel: 
“Values really hang together, and it is 
impossible to promote order, justice or 
community at the expense of truth. What 
matters today is that man should rediscover 
the sense of the eternal, and withstand those 
who would make his life subservient to an 
alleged sense of history.” 


Speaking still of Marcel, he goes on to 
add: 


“Any views of faith and hope which can 
be sustained in our day ... must face 


the fact that we are probably heading for 
catastrophes even more terrible than those 
of the last forty years. But the destructive 
forces are not like earthquakes and floods, 
since they have enlisted our human instincts 
and passions. The struggle against them 
must take the form of diagnosing and of 
seeking to cure an inward contamination 
which reaches into the depths of every man. 
Outwardly the problems of contemporary 
civilization look as though they called for 
a gigantic piece of social engineering. But 
the primary diagnosis and cure must be 
spiritual; and in the realm of the spiritual, 
proposals for gigantic programmes are 
intrinsically suspect.” 


That is the Christian starting point. In 
their several ways every Christian school, 
in Asia and Africa and elsewhere, ought 
to be teaching that fundamental Christian 
understanding of the world. Every Christian 
teacher-training college and _ theological 
training college ought to be asking their 
students to read the riddle of applied 
Christian ethics from this premise. The 
vital evangelistic contribution of most of 
those students will be expressed in terms 
of that “primary diagnosis”, will depend 
upon what they understand by truth. 


HINTS FROM ASIA 


Against that background of conviction let 
us try to understand what is happening to 
democracy in Asia and Africa. A small 
book by the distinguished Indian statesman 
and historian, K. M. Panikkar, will help us. 
Let me summarize the points he makes in 
The Afro-Asian States and their problems. 


He begins by stressing the fact that the 
new Afro-Asian nations have had to begin 
their experience as politically independent: 


“without adequate political and administra- 
tive organization, without essential skills 
and technical equipment, and also without 
a social preparation which could release 
the energies of the community to deal with 
the problem of transformation.” 


To begin with, their previous experience 
has not generally been related to demo- 
cratic methods of government. We in the 
West forget that whatever benefits imperial 
rule may have brought it did not bring 
democratic government as we understand it. 
Very shrewdly, Panikkar insists that “the 
basic problem in a democracy is what may 
be called the doctrine of obedience”. In 
democratic States, this problem is solved by 
a number of political conventions whereby 
the will of the people at any moment is 
vested in a majority in parliament, the 
judgments of which majority are checked 
by an independent judiciary. Furthermore, 
its right to represent the will of the people 
is always threatened by a potential alterna- 
tive government, represented in Britain by 
“Her Majesty’s loyal Opposition ”. 


A friend of mine with great experience 
in public affairs both in India and Africa 
wrote to me recently on this question of 
“the Opposition”: 


“It seems to me that the mistake we made 
was in providing a permanent Opposition 


as opposed to one with a chance of gett 
into power. Any Opposition tends to | 
irresponsible unless they are quite sure 
they are getting into power quite soon. 
when there really seems no hope at all tl 
are bound to become wildly irresponsil 
and it therefore follows that they beco 
subversive and have to be sent to prison.’ 


There in a paragraph you have one clue 
the history of Britain in India from 1 
to 1947 and in Tropical Africa today. 


Back of these conventions lies a con 
tion which Reinhold Niebuhr has pith 
summed up in the words: 
“A tolerant appreciation of the fragmenta 
ness of all human viewpoints is necess 
for the ‘limited warfare’ of parliament 
democracy.” 


But Panikkar sees that there is mi 
involved still: 
“ Democratic institutions ”, he asserts, “¢ 
work successfully only where there is 
very considerable base of educated peop 
And, he adds elsewhere: 
“the working of a democracy more t 
any other form of government is depend 
on voluntary associations of people and 
willing and unpaid labour of educa 
classes.” 


One final shrewd point from Panikk 
He notes that while in the West par. 
mentary institutions came first and 1 
Civil Service, as obedient to the “ poli¢ 
of parliament”, came second, in Asia 4 
Africa the Civil Services came first, ha 
had no opportunity to learn obedience 
any parliamentary authority. Under 
impression that we were transmitting 
idea of parliamentary democracy, what 
fact the West has done has been to ha 
over the idea of the sanctity of officialdo 


This is an invaluable little book 
understanding sympathetically the probl 
facing newly independent nations. Here 
will discover why the Prime Minister 
Singapore, Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, has saic 
“Tf you try to run the undiluted style 
British democracy in the context of Sou 
East Asia, you will collapse”; we will 
why President Sukarno of Indonesia 
experimenting with “guided democracy 
that is, government by a presidential cabi 
ruling without interference or opposit: 
BES conceived by the system of libe 
democracy”; why Mr. Bandaranaike 
Ceylon can even go so far as to say 
cabinet government as it exists in Ceyl 
on the British model, er 
in guise of democracy ”; 
is doing so many re 
parliamentary traditions 
“non-U ”. 


There . however, still another fac 
which has to be borne in mind, M. 
Thomas, writing in the National Christ 
Council Review of India for January 19 
quotes President Rajendra Prasad as hav 
recently addressed the Indonesian Pat 
ment and urged the necessity of a “liv 
consciousness ” of the duties of cit zenst 
if democracy is not to lead to “ corrupti 


f various types and degenerate into a rule 
vy a faction or a junta”. That article 
yy M. M. Thomas was concerned with 
nother contemporary political phenomenon 
whereby rule by politicians makes way for 
jule by generals. Referring to the Pakistan 
vf 1958, Sir Percival Griffiths writes, in an 
utticle in International Affairs (Vol. 35, 
No. 3), of the way in which 
‘the country was being éatcn up with 
: eon and anti-social activity at all 
els 
{he military coup d’état on October 7, 
1958, took care of that for the time being. 
similar coup occurred in Sudan on 
ovember 17, : 


We will not be self-righteous about all 
his. The first Prime Minister of England 
n the modern sense of that term, Walpole, 
aid of the House of Commons of his day 
at he knew the price of every man in it 
“except three”. It is only a little over a 
lentury ago since a small group of poli- 
cians led by William Wilberforce were the 
pnly members of the House of Commons 
ho, before they went into the lobby, to 
ote G. O. Trevelyan, “required to be 
liged with a reason instead of with a 
Db”. A little patience, a proper modesty, 
nd a very great deal of humility, assisted 
y some knowledge of our own history, is 
led for before we in Britain sneer at 
tican and Asian politicians. 


4INTS FROM AFRICA 


A quite invaluable supplement to Shri 
anikkar’s book, and most entertaining 
ading as well, is a book by Michael 
owder, Pagans & Politicians. Among its 
any merits as the record of an exploration 
to the revolution taking place in West 
frica as a whole, is the insight it offers 
to what is happening in French West 
frica, an area about which we in Britain 
iow very little indeed. 

Let me give you just three quotations 
aich will illuminate much that has been 
ritten above—three clues to understanding. 


referring to the évolués in French 
rica, the intellectual élite, he writes of: 
. the difficulty of the African intel- 
1 who is torn between two cultures: 
ie call of the past demanding fidelity to 
Africa, and the fascination of Western 
ulture in which he has been educated and 
) ‘oh whose languages he uses to express 

. . . Can they go back and at the 
> time go forward? Is there anything 
th past that is appropriate to the new 
fica they are trying to construct? There 
heir dilemma.” 


San we enter into the pain of that 
mma? Again, writing of Ghana, he 


© difficulty of getting across the basic 
ake of government to the people is 

ble. In Twi, the main language of 
‘the word for * Federation ’ means 
aration’; and the word for ‘ Opposi- 
many Janguages can only be 
* enemies ’.” 


d be interesting to know how you 


translate “Federation” into the African 
languages of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. It may be quite  straight- 
forward, or it may not! “ Partnership” 
even in English can mean equal partnership 
or it may involve senior and junior partners, 
and sometimes it is possible for there to be 

“sleeping partners”. Language is a tricky 
business! 


Michael Crowder quotes a Ghanaian as 
saying: 
“What did Britain do to teach the Africans 
democracy? What did Africans learn of 
democracy under you? You gave them 
schools. You gave them local government. 
You gave them a national legislature. But 
you kept the chiefs and you upheld many 
of the old traditions. You created con- 
fusion for many Africans. They had to sift 
out what was best, but you hadn’t really 
trained them to sift what was best. Because 
of this Nkrumah’s chosen plan is to abolish 
the old tribal allegiances and replace them 
by a vigorous centralized democracy. 
People cannot be subjected to the rule of 
two governments at once.” 


That helps to explain Ghana today. It may 
help to explain Nigeria tomorrow and a 
good many other places in Africa the day 
after that. 


THE INVOLVEMENT OF 
THE CHURCH 


One word of comment can be made to 
that Ghanaian’s complaint. In some small 
measure the Church in Africa has shown 
that “values hang together”. It has not, 
however, done so on anything like an 
adequate scale. Christians certainly cannot 
be complacent about this. But there is still 
time for the Church in Africa to help 
Africans to “sift what is best”. That is 
the prophetic responsibility of the Church. 
But it will have to demonstrate that in its 
own life it knows what is best. One of our 
missionaries, writing of the bitter political 
divisions in his part of West Africa— 
divisions which are found even at village 
level and which sometimes disintegrate even 
Christian congregations—says : 


“There can be few more striking ways in 
which the love of Christ can be shown than 
by a unity that transcends political differ- 
ences. When men are prepared to humble 
themselves to stand by the Cross of Christ 
together with those of the opposite political 
party, then many will indeed take note and 
believe.” 


Before leaving that remark, let us take 
heed of the fact that there is here an 
a fortiori argument for Church unity tran- 
scending denominational differences. If it 
doesn’t apply anywhere else it certainly does 
in West Africa. But, and let us face this 
frankly, to expect a Church Union in 
West Africa which will satisfy all the 
ecclesiastical proprieties about which we 
squabble interminably in Britain, is to fall 
into the same error as demanding that 
political development in Africa should 
duplicate the procedures either of West- 
minster or Washington, Ottawa or Canberra 
—or Delhi. 


I close a News-Letrer which I hope 
will have been read as an appeal for 
understanding and prayer by quoting an 
extract from the sermon of an African 
layman, Professor K. A. Busia, himself 
an inevitably controversial figure in his 
own country of Ghana: 

“God demands fervour and heroism in His 
service. There are times when in spite of 
our possessing knowledge of what needs to 
be done, we are too frightened, or too 
concerned with ourselves and our security, 
or lack sufficient enthusiasm, to face the 
duties and challenges with which our know- 
ledge confronts us . . . we may be willing 
to give some service if it does not cost too 
much, But Christian teaching is that God 
may demand everything. . . . Where we 
make such a venture we understand Chris- 


tianity better. . There are times whey 
our patronising service and generosity ar 
inadequate and when God demands ever 
our security.” 


Only those who can say “ Amen” to tha 
are going to be of any avail in Africa o 
Asia or anywhere else in proving that “i 
is impossible to promote order, justice di 
community at the expense of aut 


Yt 


Your sincere friend, 


Aves 


General Secretary 


If undelivered please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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